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ComMuNICATIONS of all kinds bearing on the actual living work of 
“ibraries are cordially invited. THE LIBRARY WoRLD 1s intended 
for all classes of library workers, and though general literary 
matters will not be ignored, practical articles, likely to prove useful 
to library users or librarians, will be most esteemed. 


WOMEN IN AMERICAN AND BRITISH 
LIBRARIES. 


By Miss Hannan P. James, Librarian, Osterhout Free Library, 


Wilkes-Barré, U.S. 


INCE our visit to England last year with the American Librarians, 
we have often mentally discussed the reason why so many of the 
libraries of the United States are in the hands of women, and so 

few in Great Britain. Tradition and habit are of course responsible to a 
great degree in the latter case. The majority of the libraries in Great 
Britain are not a new growth ; they have always been in the hands of 
men, therefore they always must be. They have been built up slowly 
as conservators of the literature of the ages, and it is fitting that wise 
and learned men should have them in charge. 

The library in America is a new growth, that is, the Public Library, 
established by voluntary taxation, or the gift of some public-spirited 
citizen. It is, like the Government, “established by the people, for 
the people,” and so it should in every way serve the people. 

The greater independence of women in America is the result, in 
large measure, of economic conditions. Here estates are not en- 
tailed, and the elder son is not obliged to maintain his sisters. The 
elder son is on a level with the other sons and the daughters, and in 
the last twenty years the conviction that the daughters have the same 
right as the sons to make the most of their natural powers, has made 
rapid progress all over the country. 

The public schools educate the boys and girls side by side up to a 
certain grade. Why should not this education be continued by the 
daughters as well as the sons? And when this education has been 
obtained, why should not the daughters use their gifts in some calling 
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where these can be of the greatest advantage? When the brother 
devotes himself to one of the learned professions: law, theology or 
medicine ; why may not the sister devote herself to what is becoming 
one of the learned professions—the library? Library work, on account 
of its philanthropic aspect, as well as its literary character, appeals 
more strongly to American women than almost any other vocation ; 
and they have developed so much business ability along with their 
natural desire to serve their fellow-beings, that they not only have 
charge of hundreds of smaller libraries, but successfully administer 
some of the larger city libraries, commanding the same salary as men 
in similar positions. 

Precedent has not the same weight in America as in England. 
Let me prove that he or she can adequately fill a certain position, and 
prejudice soon gives way. That is natural in a new country—it is not 
bound by the conservatism of centuries. The young women of 
England have a harder task before them than their sisters in America ; 
but let them fit themselves to take a prominent position and fill what- 
ever place they may obtain so ably as to command approbation. And 
also let the men do their part in recognising the fact that women can 
perform public work in a business-like manner, and should receive 
proper remuneration. 


TEXT-BOOKS, ELEMENTARY AND 
OTHER. 


By Ernest A. Baker, M.A., Zi/rarian, Midland Railway Institute, 
Derby. 


F the total stock of Elementary Text-Books in our Public Libraries 
on mathematics, physical and natural science, geography, 
grammar, and the study of languages, that is to say, the class 

which borders on school books, on the one side, and on the other on 
what we call standard works, were reckoned up, we should find them 
to be an inconsiderable portion of the aggregate of books. In many 
cases what books there are of this kind have got in by accident, and 
no particular account is taken of them in the catalogue. In fact an 
argument is in vogue that students, as a rule, buy their text-books, and 
therefore it is superfluous for the Public Library to furnish its shelves 
with this class of book. 

This argument may once have been valid; but now-a-days, I 
imagine, it ignores a vast change which is resulting from the increased 
efficiency of popular education, namely, the multiplication of the 
private student, When the Free Library was young, this person was, 
in comparison with present times, a rarity. He was usually a man of 
some energy, who had made up his mind to face the difficulties of his 
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position, and so was not discouraged if he had to make a few sacrifices. 
To-day it is only necessary to read down the list of successful candi- 
dates for an important examination, such as those of the College of 
Preceptors and of the University of London, and reckon up the 
astounding number of names marked “ Private study,” to realize that 
we are face to face with a host. Indeed, we need only appeal to the 
experience of librarians to be sure of the admission that private 
students are an increasingly large division of their borrowers, and 
unquestionably the most deserving. Now, the foundation principle of 
the Public Library is that the average man cannot possibly buy all the 
books he wants, and therefore the expense and the enjoyment should 
be shared by the community. And, since the demand for these books 
is no longer occasional but general, an adequate supply ought to be 
deemed indispensable. Not, of course, that a separate department 
should be made of them, as is done with children’s books, either on 
the shelf or in the catalogue ; the liberal influence of association with 
other books is too valuable. Yet books of this grade ought to occupy 
a department of their own in the librarian’s mind, and that a most 
important one; he should never forget they are the only basis for 
sound knowledge in their respective branches. 

I have spoken of private students as the most deserving class of 
borrowers ; yet it is sometimes retorted that an examination is of the 
nature of an investment which is to repay the student for his outlay, 
and that he might as well ask to be relieved of his fees. Even were 
this true of the whole class, it is obviously the mere shadow of an 
excuse for neglect, since librarians and examinations all work for a 
common end. But only a part have this material reward in view ; and 
of those who are working for examinations, the natural desire of the 
man studying by himself to test his acquirements by the current 
standard, accounts for a good many. 

At first sight there seems to be more force in the argument that 
the student buys his text-books. For the poorer student who means 
business is bound to obtain a certain number of indispensable books 
in order to underline important passages, make his pencil notes, and 
keep them close at his elbow for purposes of reference and certification. 
And the student who is blest with a master or a tutor does buy his text- 
books, and need not ask the Public Library to assisthim. But for the 
man without a tutor, a good supply, even of elementary works, is often, 
even in these days of cheap publications, a luxury out of reach ; and 
anybody who has been through the mill will tell you that this is just 
the man who wants most of such works. The former, when he comes 
across a difficulty, turns to his coach, who himself represents a mass of 
explanatory literature ; the other when he is in a hobble has no course 
but to enquire of other text-books on the same subject, in the hope 
that their different treatment will throw fresh light on his darkness. 
The inherent inferiority of the written to the spoken word can only be 
compensated for, if at all, by the use of many books ; and surely the 
disadvantage is severest in the earlier stages of learning. 

Thousands of “Obscure Judes” are striving to teach themselves 
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languages and science. How serviceable would be the loan of another 
set of exercises in translation, to a man learning Latin or French, or 
another book of examples to the mathematical student! In many 
libraries sets of elementary classical works are on the shelves, but why 
in the reference library? A complete Virgil or A®schylus is in its 
place there ; but a shelf full of Macmillan’s eighteen-penny classics in 
the reference library is just where it is of least use ; for an odd book of 
Livy is not likely to be wanted for reference, whereas if the student 
could read it at home, where he keeps his dictionary and lexicon, it 
would be a real service to him. The British Museum Reading Room 
is not the place for workers for examinations ; but this purpose should 
be the best credentials for a borrower from the Public Library, and 
careful provision made accordingly. 

The point to be emphasised is, that the librarian should aim at 
variety, rather than duplicate too many excellent books. Let him get 
as many elementary arithmetics, algebras, Euclids, books on mechanics 
and other branches of mixed mathematics ; and then a good many 
different introductory grammars and courses for learners in French, 
German, Italian, and the classical tongues, ranging from Ollendorf to 
Swan and Bétis. The advanced works on the same subjects are not 
seldom found at present, and such books as Macmillan’s “Manuals for 
Students” are on the shelves of any good library. Easy books in 
French, and in other languages for which learner’s books are provided, 
and a selection at least of Macmillan’s “ Classical Series,” with all their 
“Elementary Classics,” might well be added. These are just the 
books that the student must have, but finishes with at the end of a 
single reading. Books for pupil teachers on special subjects, such as 
education, are equally desirable. 

The peculiar needs of the student have been recognized and fully 
provided for in not a few Public Libraries, and if these suggestions per- 
suade one or two others to deal with him more liberally, they will help 
forward an inevitable change. 


SUNDAY OPENING OF LONDON 
LIBRARIES. 


Return compiled by Mr. Frank Pacy, Librarian, for the Commissioners 
of St. George, Hanover Square, London :— 

Open, 16, viz.:—Battersea (all Reading Rooms and Reference Library). 
Bermondsey (Reading Room and Reference Library), September to April. Cam- 
berwell (News and Magazine Rooms). Chelsea (Reading Rooms and Reference 
Library). Clapham (Reading Rooms), October to May. Clerkenwell (Reference 
Library only). Fulham (Reading Rooms). Hammersmith (Reading Room and 
Reference Leary at Central, and Reading Room at Branch). Hampstead 


Reading Rooms and Reference Library). Kensington (Reading Room at one 
Branch only). Lambeth (Reading Rooms and one Reference Library), three from 
October to June, two all the year. Newington (News Room, Reference Library, 
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and Picture Gallery). St. Saviour’s (Reading Room). Shoreditch (Reading 
Room—formerly Reference Library and Magazine Rooms also), five winter 
months only. Streatham (Reading and Magazine Rooms). Whitechapel 
(Reading Rooms, Reference Library, and Museum). 

Not Open, 14, viz.:—Christ Church, Southwark; Holborn; Lewisham; 
Penge; Poplar; Putney; Rotherhithe; St. Giles; St. George, Hanover Square; 
St. Martin's; Stoke Newington ; Wandsworth; Westminster; West Ham. 

Of the sixteen Libraries open on Sundays, eight are opened in 
both Reading Rooms and Reference Departments, viz.:— 

Battersea, 3 to 9 p.m. Bermondsey, 3 to 9 p.m. (September to April). 
Chelsea, 3 tog p.m. Hammersmith, 6 tog p.m. Hampstead, 3 to 9 p.m. lm 
beth, 3 to 9 p.m. (3 Libraries, October to June only). Newington, 6 to 9 p,m. 
Whitechapel—Reading Rooms, 11.30 a.m. to 10 p.m.; Reference Library, 2.30 
p.m. to to p.m.; Museum, 3 p.m. to 10 p.m. 

At seven only the Reading Rooms are opened (Newspapers and 
Magazines), viz. :— 

Camberwell, 3 tog p.m. Clapham, 3 to 9 p.m. (October to May). Fulham, 
3 togp.m. Kensington, 4 to gp.m. St. Saviour’s, 3 to 9 p.m. Shoreditch, 
6 to 9 p.m. (five winter months only). Streatham, 3 to 9 p.m. 

One open in Reference Department only, viz. :— 

Clerkenwell, 3 to 9 p.m. 

The hours of opening are :— 
11 Libraries from 3 to 9 p.m. 


Of the sixteen Libraries open on Sundays :— 
Six say that the readers largely comprise the same persons as on week-days. 
Five testify to the contrary. 
Five say that the proportion of separate Sunday readers and ordinary week- 
day readers is divided. 
Of the sixteen Libraries open on Sundays, three employ special 
Sunday attendants, viz. :— 
Clapham ; Hampstead; Newington (occasionally members of ordinary staff, 
who have equivalent allowance of time). 
Six have partly a special and partly the ordinary staff, viz. :— 
Bermondsey ; Chelsea; Clerkenwell: Fulham; Lambeth; Whitechapel. 
Seven employ only ordinary week-day staff, viz. :— 
Battersea ; Camberwell; Hammersmith; Kensington; St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark ; Shoreditch; Streatham. 


NOTABLE LIBRARIES. 


II.—SANDEMAN PUBLIC LIBRARY, PERTH. 


N the past it has been usual to associate Perth with such prosaic 
things as dye, ink, and whisky, also with being a sort of railway 
inferno once every year, on the eve of August 12th. Now it has 

added to the number of romantic and historic associations surrounding 
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it by supplying an antidote to its large general prison in the shape of 
the Sandeman Public Library. 

For the last fifteen years the question of adopting the Public 
Libraries’ Act in Perth had been more or less discussed, but it was not 
until June, 1893, that the matter took definite form, when a letter was 
received by Mr. MacLeish, City Clerk, from Messrs. J. and J. Miller, 
solicitors, Perth, agent for the trustees of the late Archibald Sandeman, 
M.A., of Tulloch, formerly Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, and Professor of Natural Philosophy and Mathematics in 
Owen's College, Manchester. Professor Sandeman died on June 26th, 
1893, and bequeathed to the city of Perth funds for the purpose of 
founding a Free Library. Along with their letter Messrs. Miller sent 
to the Town Clerk a copy of a holograph writing by the deceased in 
the following terms :— 

“To the Trustees acting under my settlement. 
“Garry Cottage, 26th December, 1891. 

‘“*GENTLEMEN,—I hereby direct you to pay and make over the 
residue of my estate to the Town Council of the city of Perth for the 
formation of a Free Library in the city of Perth.—I am, yours truly, 

(Signed) ARCHIBALD SANDEMAN.” 


The residue of Professor Sandeman’s estate is understood to 
amount to a little over £30,000. At first it was thought that this 
sum would be sufficient to provide and endow a suitable library, but 
in consequence of the fall of the rate of interest, of the fact that part 
of the money will not be available till after the death of certain 
annuitants, and on account of some of the money being deposited in 
Australian banks, it was considered that it would be unwise to trust to 
the Sandeman money alone, without the advantages of the assessment 
under the Public Libraries’ (Scotland) Act. A motion was therefore 
made in the Town Council to adopt the Acts, and that was done in 
1896. A Library Committee, consisting of ten members of the Town 
Council and ten householders was soon thereafter appointed. This 
committee set to work to find a librarian, and finally, out of a very 
large number of applicants, Mr. John Minto, M.A., Sub-Librarian, 
Aberdeen, was the successful candidate, and was appointed in 
September, 1896. 

The foundation-stone of the Sandeman Public Library was laid 
on October 14th, 1896, with full Masonic honours, by Lord Provost 
Dewar. The work was steadily proceeded with, and on October 22nd, 
1898, the library was formally opened by Lord Rosebery. 

The building is Italian Renaissance in style, and has a very 
handsome appearance, being built of red freestone, and having four 
polished granite pillars in the centre of the front elevation. Occupying 
a central position in the city, and possessing all the advantages of a 
corner site, the building has been excellently planned so as to afford 
the greatest possible amount of light in all its departments. On the 
ground floor are the reading room, juvenile room, lending library, and 
librarian’s room, which occupies a central position, and will enable 
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the librarian to exercise the fullest supervision. The reference de- 
partment, with ladies’ reading room and book store annexed, occupies 
the first floor, on which accommodation has also been found for the 
committee room and librarian’s house. The picture gallery is on the 
second floor, and is a lofty room, well lighted from the roof and both 
sides. The basement floor contains work-rooms and retiring-rooms for 
the staff, storage for newspapers, heating apparatus, and lavatory 
accommodation. The floor of the entrance hall, and the space for 
the public in the lending department are tiled in mosaic, the vestibule 
and steps being of Italian marble. The library contains over 20,000 
books. The architects were Messrs. Campbell, Douglas & Morrison, 
Glasgow. 

The cost of the building was £13,800, and £2,200 were 
expended on books. In addition to the Library Rate there is an 
endowment fund consisting of the interest on £17,000. The library 
is fitted with Lambert’s Adjustable Steel Bookshelves, and the Lending 
Department is worked by means of a Chivers’ Indicator. The most of 
the fittings and appliances, consisting of chairs, magazine racks, card 
cabinets, Lambert’s News Rods and Periodical List, were supplied by 
the Library Supply Company, of London. 

Mr. John Minto, the Librarian, is a younger brother of the late 
Professor Minto, of Aberdeen University. After studying at Aberdeen 
University, where he graduated Master of Arts, he became Sub-Librarian 
of Aberdeen Public Library, where he received his training in library 
work. He was active in looking after the members of the Library 
Association when they met at Aberdeen in 1893, and he has attended 
several conferences since. The catalogue of the Sandeman Library, 
which was recently issued, will be noticed in an early number of the 
Library World. 


LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANS. 


ooo 


Tue Public Libraries of Bristol have recently been augmented by the 
addition of a fine Branch Library at St. George, which was opened on 
October 19th, by the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, in the presence of 
a large and enthusiastic assembly. The building is the gift of Sir 
W. H. Wills, Bart., M.P. This will make the seventh District Library, 
besides the Central Library under the supervision of the Chief 
Librarian, Mr. Norris Mathews. 


Mr. S. A. Pitt has been appointed Sub-Librarian to the Aberdeen 
Public Library. He was trained in the South Shields Public Library, 
under Mr. Thomas Pyke, and for the last four yéars has been Sub- 
Librarian. 

Tuts season's course of lectures delivered in the Picton Lecture Hall, 
Liverpool, opened on November rst. These lectures are organised by 
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the City Library, Museum, and Arts’ Committee. The third lecture of 
the course was given on November 8th, by J. Potter Briscoe, V.P.L.A., 
F.R.H.S., &c. The subject was “ The British Madeiras.” Nearly 1,400 
persons attended upon that occasion. 


Tue Town Council of Cheltenham have accepted the offer of Baron 
de Ferrieres of £1,000 towards the erection of an Art Gallery in 
connection with the Public Library, the building to be also used for 
Civic functions. The only stipulation made by the donor was that 
the smaller of two suggested galleries should be reserved for thirty of 
his best pictures, to be presented to the Corporation at a future date. 
The Committee appointed by the Council to report on the matter 
have now discovered that, in order to make the suggested site 
thoroughly available, it will be necessary to obtain three cottages at 
present covering an important part of the plot next the Public Library 
building. 

Ata recent meeting of Dundee Free Library Committee the matter 
of District Libraries for the City was brought up. The system which 
prevailed in other towns was mentioned. Shopkeepers in certain 
districts were appointed agents, and to them citizens called in the 
early part of the day and left instructions as to what books were 
wanted. Messengers were sent out from the Central Library to these 
shops to get the names of the books required, and returned with 
the books in time to enable them to be handed over to the citizens 
in the evening. Mr. J. Maclauchlan, the Librarian, was asked to 
communicate with other towns and report as to the systems which 
existed. 

Tue Peterborough Library Committee has decided to try, as an 
experiment, the method of interesting the school children in the 
Public Library by the means of visits, as already carried out with 
marked success at Cardiff. In addition to this the librarian has sent 
to each school a copy of the Juvenile Catalogue strongly mounted on 
manilla paper, along with a number of voucher forms. The catalogue 
is hung ina convenient place for reference, and voucher forms may be 
had on application to the teacher. It is expected that this will induce 
the children to take an interest in good, healthy reading, and im- 
provement will follow as a natural result. 


Tue first of the lectures arranged above was given by the City 
Librarian (Mr. J. Wilock), to the class of boys from the Central 
National Schools on November 16th. The scheme has received the 
hearty approval of the Government Inspector for the district, and will 
doubtless, also receive a similar one from the general body of rate- 
payers in the city. The subject of the lecturer was entitled “The Book, 
its origin and development.” Mr. Wilock treated his subject in a 
very able manner, and soon created an interest in the youthful minds 
of his hearers, which was fully sustained to the end of the lecture, 
which lasted an hour. Numerous pictures, specimens, and other 
objects, were used in illustrations of the lecture. 
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Tue Aston Manor Public Library recently held an Exhibition of 
Reference Library Books, which extended from October 31st to 
November 11th. The books shown were chiefly on the decorative 
arts, with local maps and prints, and facsimiles of ancient MSS., etc. 
The programme of the 16th Season of Free Lectures has just been 
published, and the series of fourteen lectures is varied and interesting. 


On November 3rd Lord George Hamilton, M.P., laid the foundation- 
stone of a new Public Library at Acton, the cost of which has been 
defrayed by Mr. Passmore Edwards with a gift of £4,000. Mr. E. F. 
Hunt, Chairman of the District Council, in opening the proceedings, 
said the movement for a Free Library was first instituted by Mr. 
Carrington Smith, in 1887, but had not succeeded until last year, when, 
through Mr. Smith, Mr. Passmore Edwards had given £4,000. He 
described the building, which will occupy a prominent position on the 
Priory Estate in the High Street, and has been designed by Mr. 
Maurice B. Adams, and will be built by Messrs. S. Powell. The 
foundation-stone was then laid, and having tested it Lord George 
Hamilton declared the stone, in the name of the Great Architect, well 
and truly laid. Lord G. Hamilton then gave an address, in the course 
of which he said he took it as a great compliment to be asked to lay 
the foundation-stone of the last public institution inaugurated in Acton. 
He had heard of objections to Free Libraries in many quarters, and 
owned that when he first entered Parliament he had sympathised with 
them on the score of the cost to the rates, but he had been cured of 
this by a visit to an industrial centre and by seeing the interest taken 
in them, and the value to those taking advantage of them. Free 
Libraries offered a means of obtaining information to all who took an 
interest in public affairs ; it also offered the means of self-education to 
those whose education was unfinished. They served as an antidote to 
places of resort which lead to the contraction of deleterious habits or 
practices, and wherever a Public Library was instituted there was no 
opposition when once it was open. While legisiation restricted the 
amount to be applied to the support of these institutions, it was also 
an obstacle to raising the amount of the cost, unless some public 
benefactor came forward, as Mr. Passmore Edwards had done, com- 
bining private munificence with public benefit. A vote of thanks was 
accorded Mr. Passmore Edwards on the motion of Mr. W. C. Smith 
and the Rev. W. Bolton, and a similar compliment to Lord George 
Hamilton, proposed by Mr. E. F. Hunt and the Rev. G. S. de Sausmarez, 
concluded the proceedings. 


THE question of adopting thé Public Libraries’ Acts for Haworth, 
Yorkshire, is coming forward, and the following resolution was carried 
at a recent meeting of the District Council :—‘‘ To adopt the Public 
Libraries’ Acts in the Council’s district, provided the trustees of the 
Mechanics’ Institute are prepared to hand over the money and books 
offered by them to the Council when the foundation-stone of the Public 
Library has been laid ; but that no rooms be rented and no building 
erected until an effort has been made, by means of public subscriptions 
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and by other means, to raise the sum of £700 for the purpose ot 
erecting a new building and providing new books.” 


Tue Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the South Shields Public Library has 
just been issued. It is stated that there are now 23,923 volumes in 
the libraries, 537 having been added during the year. The total 
number of recorded issues in both libraries was 112,733 volumes—a 
daily average of 422. At the annual stock-taking not a single book 
was missing. The total number of registered borrowers was 4,909, 
while the number of issues in the reference department amounted to 
15,481—a daily average of 58 volumes. 


THE annual issues of the Peterhead Public Library numbered 28,278 
volumes. Fiction accounted for 85 per cent. of the issues—a curious 
fact when it is considered that the town is farther north than Aber- 
deen, which has a low percentage of fiction, and the inhabitants are 
credited with being even harder headed than their fellows of the grey 
Granite City. 


On November 14th a new Reading Room for the Roath district of 
Cardiff was informally opened in the Roath Public Hall, Stacey Road. 
A Reading Room was originally opened for the Roath district, in 1889, 
in a School Room belonging to the Clifton Street English C.M. 
Chapel. This served the purpose up to the present, but has always 
been felt to be inadequate. 


In their Twenty-ninth Annual Report, the Free Library Committee of 
the Wolverhampton Town Council state that in the Reference Library 
there was an increase of 225 readers, but in the Lending Library there 
were 191 fewer new applicants than in the last report. There had 
been added to the Lending Department 293 volumes, bringing the 
total up to 29,093; and to the Reference Department 106, bringing 
the total there up to 7,665. A tabulated statement shows that during 
the year 1897—8 the issue of books was as follows :—Reference 
9,317 ; Lending 59,522 volumes. The success of the Evening Classes 
is recorded. Twenty-three Saturday Evening Lectures and Concerts 
were given. 

Mr. AtBert R. Corns, Sub-librarian of the Wigan Public Library, 
has been appointed to a similar position in the South Shields 
Public Library. 


Mr. THomas GREEN, of the Wigan Public Library, has obtained the 
position of Senior Assistant in the Ashton-under-Lyne Public Library. 


Tue Report of the first-year’s working of the Arbroath Public Library 
shows that the number of tickets issued to readers was 4,458; the 
number of books issued, 33,755; daily average of visitors to Reading 
Room 250 ; daily average of lady visitors to Reading Room, Reference 
Library, and Picture Gallery, 40; Catalogues of books sold, 1,494; 
volumes presented, 241 ; total books in the Lending Library, 11,000 ; 
in the Reference Library, 3,000 ; visitors to the Picture Gallery for the 
three months numbered 15,000. 
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Tue Victoria Technical Schools and Free Library erected at Middle- 
wich in commemoration of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, were opened 
by the Earl of Crewe,on November 5th. Sir John T. Brunner, Bart., 
M.P., some years ago purchased the old house, with the acre of land 
around it, and presented it in 1892 to the town for use asa Free 
Library and Technical School. In April, 1893, Mr. E. Howard Moss, 
of Ravenscroft Hall, erected on the land at his own cost an excellent 
building. The Urban Council passed a resolution declaring that the 
Fiftieth year of the reign of the Queen was a most suitable one in 
which to carry to completion the project of New Technical Schools, Free 
Library, and Public Baths. In consequence of this resolution, a 
Public Meeting was held at the Town Hall, on the 30th March, 1897, 
when a letter was read from Sir John Brunner offering £1,000 towards 
the cost of building New Technical Schools and Free Library, and 
4,500 towards the erection of Public Swimming Baths. At the same 
meeting it was announced that Mr. Moss would give #250 (since 
increased to £500) towards the New Schools and Library, and Mr. 
George Jackson, of the Hollies, #50 (since increased to £70) 
towards the Schools and Library. Later, Mr. Ludwig Mond sub- 
scribed #100. Plans were prepared by Mr. R. T. Worth of a Library 
and Schools to cost about £2,000, and of Baths to cost £1,200, 
together with a caretaker’s house, the further expense of which (£264) 
has been borne by Sir John Brunner. To his previous subscription 
Mr. Moss added £100 in aid of the furnishing. The handsome new 
buildings are in the style of English Renaissance, enriched with terra- 
cotta ornament and stringing, the main entrance being surmounted 
with adome. The gables have a terra-cotta dressing, and the eaves 
terra-cotta balustrades. All the external facework is built with red 
Ruabon stock bricks. 

In connection with the Leicester Public Libraries the new branch 
Free Library at the Woodgate, North End, was formally opened by 
the Mayor (Ald. A. Wakerley), on November 4th. It is an unpre- 
tentious but neat little structive designed by Mr. Edward Burgess. It 
is admirably adapted for its purpose, and forms the last link but one in 
a chain of Free Libraries in the newly developed district of the town, 
a branch at North Evington being still needed to complete the service 
in this direction. 

A Loca Government Board enquiry has been held at Hampstead 
respecting the application of the Hampstead Vestry for sanction to 
borrow £660 for the purchase ofa site on which to erect a Branch 
Library Building for the West End district of the Parish. There was 
no opposition. 

Tue Twentieth Annual Report of the St. Helen’s Free Public Libraries 
records a total stock of 28,360 volumes, and an issue during the year 
of 183,900 volumes. Included is the Librarian’s Report on the 
Literary Association Meeting at Southport. 


On November 5th Mr. Mc Kinnon Wood, Chairman of the London 
County Council, laid the foundation-stone of the Passmore Edwards 
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Free Library, at Plashet, East Ham. The building, which is designed 
by Mr. S. Trevail, is to cost £4,000, without internal fittings, while 
the District Council propose to put in the tower, which is to be erected, 
a clock, which will be bought by public subscriptions. All the depart- 
ments for a good library will be provided on the ground floor, the 
upper floor being reserved for committee rooms and apartments for the 
custodian. Mr. McKinnon Wood, having declared the foundation- 
stone well and truly laid, said East Ham was one of the most remark- 
able instances of a suburb growing up with amazing rapidity. On the 
motion of Alderman J. H. Bethell, seconded by Councillor R. E. 
Seabrooke, an enthusiastic vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
Passmore Edwards. Mr. Passmore Edwards, in the course of his 
reply, said he regarded East Ham as part and parcel of the metropolis; 
that London was but a unit, and that the West depended as much 
upon the East as the East depended on the West. Prodigious strides 
were being made by Germany and Austria; there had arisen a new 
cluster of industrial activities throughout the world ; Russia was closely 
following Germany, and we needs must look to our laurels. Let us, 
he said, be just to ourselves ; let all have the opportunities which 
libraries and technical institutes offered, or we would certainly be left 
behind in this race of nations. This Free Library was the twelfth he 
had erected in London ; he had provided eight in his native county 
of Cornwall, and in every instance he believed the institutions were in 
a promising and prosperous condition. 


WE notice, on reading accounts of the opening of the West Ham 
Library, that Mr. Passmore Edwards in his address referred to Mr. 
Cotgreave, in the following words :— 

“They were privileged in having Mr. Cotgreave as their Librarian. 
He had something like a national reputation for his inventions and 
library work, and was now endeavouring to put the library in contact 
with all the schools of the district. The intention was to let each 
school have 200 volumes at a time for circulation among the children, 
and even the Recording Angel himself could hardly tell the value of 
these books in the children’s hands. They had done a lot for the boys 
and girls while at school ; now they were trying to give them books 
which would assist them to mould their lives.” 


This is pleasing, as showing a disposition to recognise the librarian as 
well as other functionaries who have little to do with the actual organi- 
sation of a Public Library. We have often felt surprised that at these 
and similar functions in connection with Public Libraries so little 
recognition has been given to the efforts and ability of the man upon 
whom the success of the library practically depends. 


Tue Council of the Great Western Railway Mechanics’ Institute, 
New Swindon, are always on the alert to provide every possible 
accommodation for the ever-increasing number of members who make 
use of the library. It is not long since that the library was enlarged, 
but even iunen the accommodation was not sufficient. This will be 
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evident when we mention that the library now contains 25,000 volumes, 
with an average monthly issue of 10,000. On November 22nd the 
New Issuing Room was opened, and it is an immense improvement 
on the gld order of things. The new entrance is Gothic in style, with 
an open ceiling, and the walls are of Ruabon with glazed bricks, with a 
dado of brown bricks. There is a tiled Mosaic floor, and the new 
entrance and room are admirably lighted, the artificial illumination 
being provided by means of incandescent burners. The building is 
heated by steam pipes. Seats are supplied in case of a large attend- 
ance at any time, and the library attendants hand out the books over 
a mahogany-topped counter, to which has been added a flap to 
facilitate a proper view of the issuing room. Opal name tablets, for 
publishing the hours of issuing books, &c., have been provided, these 
being supplied by the Library Supply Company. The outlay on the 
improvements of the library has been about 4,300. The local press 
accord a special word of praise to their Librarian (Mr. Alfred J. Birch) 
for his able and painstaking work. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


PRESIDENT: The Right Hon. the Earl of Crawford. 
Hon. Sec.: Mr. Frank Pacy. 
Offices : 20, Hanover Square, London, W. 


HE first Monthly Meeting of the season 1898-99 was held at 

20, Hanover Square, on Monday, November 14th, when Mr. 
Tedder occupied the chair. Mr. Henry Guppy, of Sion College, 

read an admirable paper, entitled “Some Bibliographical Tools,” in 
which he described minutely and critically some of the most famous 
general bibliographical works and those on special departments. He 
referred in terms of praise to Stein’s recently-published “ Manuel de 
Bibliographie,” which he advised every librarian to obtain. In the 
interesting discussion which followed, Mr. Campbell (British Museum) 
disagreed with the method of Stein, which Mr. Guppy had commended, 
of making a selection of books on the subject of bibliography, instead 
of first recording a// works, and discriminating between the good and 
the bad afterwards. Mr. R. A. Peddie followed on the same line, and 
advocated the compilation of a complete Bibliography of Biblio- 
graphies by some Association, or by some means of co-operation. 
The discussion was continued by Mr. H. Jones (Kensington), who 
praised the work of certain booksellers, and urged more care in the 
citation of authorities followed by authors; Mr. Arch. Clarke (Roy. 
Med. and Chir. Soc.), who commended the late Mr. J. B. Bailey’s 
rules for the bibliography of science ; Messrs. Quinn (Chelsea), Jast 
(Croydon), Pacy (St. George, Hanover Square), and Tedder, who 
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pointed out various omissions of important books in Stein, such as 
Herbert’s edition of Ames, and objected to his selective treatment of 
the subject. In replying to the discussion, Mr. Guppy promised to 
follow up his paper with another dealing with other departments of 
bibliographical science. 

Several questions were put at the end of the meeting regarding 
the Annual Report of the Library Association and the announcements 
of monthly meetings in the Zidrary. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF AUSTRALASIA. 


SYDNEY MEETING, OCTOBER 4th-7th, 1898. 


RACTICALLY the first considerable conversazione in connec- 

tion with the Library Association of Australasia was held in the 

Great Hall of the Sydney University on October 4th. A loan 
collection was on exhibition, and both this and the conversazione 
proved a great success. 

The Association was formed in Melbourne two years ago, with a 
view, amongst other things, of educating librarians in the best methods 
of library work, and of bringing about in the minds of the public a 
higher appreciation of libraries generally, but especially those of a 
public character. For the purposes of the present collection, invitations 
were issued to those having control of Public Libraries of the other 
Colonies, and to book collectors in this colony, to exhibit rare and 
valuable books, papers, and the like. As has already been said, 
the response was one which illustrates in the strongest possible 
manner the extent to which the objects of the new Association are 
appreciated. 

The function was of a most brilliant description. Roundly, 400 
guests were present, including Lord and Lady Hampden and Mr. 
Hogue, Minister for Public Instruction. The Governor and Lady 
Hampden were received by the President of the Association, Dr. 
James Norton, the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Anderson, and the Members 
of the Committee. 


FIRST SESSION, OCTOBER 5th. 


The President, Dr. James Norton, M.L.C., having officially wel- 
comed the delegates, delivered his address. He laid before the 
conference a short précis of the events which, in the course of long 
ages, had brought about the establishment and the present methods of 
management of Public Libraries. He also pointed out the necessity 
for associations to facilitate conferences and the interchange of ideas 
between the managers of institutions which now played so large a part 
in the education of the people, and in the general dissemination of 
useful knowledge. After giving a few particulars of the library of the 
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British Museum, the President referred to the Public Library of New 
South Wales, which, he said, really dated from February 3rd, 1826, on 
which date the first meeting was held to form the first library in 
Australia. The number of books on December 31st, 1897, was 119,843, 
including a collection of Australasian books, which was only surpassed, 
if at all, by that of Mr. David Scott Mitchell, M.A., of Sydney. The 
number of visitors in 1897 amounted to 410,987, and the number of 
books borrowed from the lending branch to 88,434, without taking 
into account the 179 boxes containing 14,852 books lent and re-lent 
to 99 country libraries. The number of visitors in 1897 at the Mel- 
bourne Library was 338,503, and of volumes borrowed from the 
lending branch, 106,520. He must candidly admit that in the matter 
of Public Libraries as a whole, Victoria took precedence of New South 
Wales. The Adelaide Library contained 40,539 volumes, and had an 
annual attendance of 76,832 visitors; and the Hobart Library had a 
yearly attendance of 42,000. The Perth Library, established in 1889, 
contained 23,993 volumes, and had an attendance of 69,574; and the 
Auckland Library contained 34,000 volumes, had 123,000 visitors, 
and 800 borrowers. It would, he thought, be unfair to the Sydney 
Mechanics’ School of Arts to omit to mention the fact that their 
library, containing at present 53,750 volumes, was instituted in the 
year 1833, and had therefore the honour of being the second library 
of a public character established in Australia. As the various libraries 
of the modern world grew in size and importance, the difficulty of 
managing them became daily greater, and it became evident that some 
scheme should be adopted for comparing the methods of each institu- 
tion with those of others, and for discussing important particulars 
having any bearing on library management, and it was not surprising 
that many meetings of librarians should have been held in order to 
devise and discuss much-needed reforms and improvements. And, 
seeing that so much good has been done by Library Associations, it 
was not surprising that it was determined in Melbourne to attempt 
the establishment of a “Library Association of Australasia.” A 
meeting was held accordingly in April, 1896, and was attended by 
delegates from eighty Australasian libraries, the result being that the 
proposed Association was formed. 


PAPERS. 


During the morning several papers were read on topics which 
were of interest to the delegates. One or two possessed a value for 
the conference only, as, for example, “ Library Classification,” by Mr. 
W. H. Ifould, assistant, Public Library of South Australia, and “ Dewey 
System of Classification,” by Mr. C. Hardy, B.A., University Library, 
Sydney. But all the contributions were attentively listened to, and no 
less earnestly considered. The discussion was made to embrace a 
large number of subjects. The two chief topics dealt with were the 
taste of the public for fiction and the better management of country 
libraries. Mr. H. C. L. Anderson, M.A., Hon. Secretary and principal 
Librarian of the Public Library of New South Wales, said, in the course 
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of a few words on the latter subject, that in the matter of the travelling 
libraries in this colony, the country libraries did not give him sufficient 
assistance in sending them books. 


THE LIBRARY AND THE PUBLIC. 


In his paper on “ The Public Library and the Public,” Mr. E. L. 
Armstrong, LL.B., Librarian of the Public Library of Victoria, asked 
the question—are the great Public Libraries and their contents to be 
absolutely free to all members of the public, whether deserving or 
undeserving ? The question, he said, was not a new one. He believed 
that the Public Libraries of Australia were the least restricted in the 
world. This was our pride, and in Melbourne, at least, unrestricted 
admission to the building, and what was practically free access to the 
shelves, had become traditions. The question was whether they paid 
too high a price for these privileges. That question he for one felt 
reluctantly compelled to answer in the affirmative. It could be 
granted that some of the public were undeserving, and that term need 
only include the dirty and the dishonest. Why should this section 
have equal privileges with the deserving, that was, for their purpose, 
the cleanly and the honest? Referring to the difficulty of devising a 
way to discriminate between the two classes of readers, Mr. Armstrong 
said he could conceive of no satisfactory solution of the difficulty, and 
therefore he suggested that they should do their best to palliate what 
they could not prevent. To that end he would suggest the gradual 
removal from the shelves and “storing” of books most likely to be 
mutilated, and those which it was impossible or difficult to replace. 
They would still leave an ample supply for the casual reader, whilst 
the real student and earnest seeker after knowledge would only be put 
to the additional difficulty of searching a catalogue or asking a library 
officer for the works which he required, but could not not find on the 
shelves. He would be more than repaid for his trouble by the proba- 
bility of getting a complete and clean copy of a work, instead of a 
mutilated and dirty one. 


FREE LIBRARY MOVEMENT. 


A paper on “The Free Library Movement in South Australia” 
was read by Mr. F. E. Meleng, Librarian of the Port Adelaide Institute. 
Mr. Meleng referred to a Bill which was now before the South Austra- 
lian Legislature giving corporations and district councils power to 
establish Free Libraries within their municipalities or districts, and if 
thought fit for that purpose “to take over from any person, able and 
willing to sell or transfer the same, any existing institute or library ; to 
borrow money on debentures ; to declare an annual rate not exceeding 
3d. in the £ to provide funds ; to expend any portion of this revenue 
for the maintenance of Free Libraries ; to make rules and appoint 
committees of management and officers of Free Libraries.” The Bill 
was permissive, and, if it passed both Houses of the Legislature, it 
would be submitted to the ratepayers. 
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TRAVELLING LIBRARIES. 


In a paper on “ Travelling Libraries,” Mr. R. D. Boys, B.A., 
assistant, Public Library of Victoria, said that there were now 132 
travelling libraries in Victoria, and on an average each consists of 50 
volumes. He gave the following table, showing the proportions in 
which the various classes of literature were represented in the travelling 
libraries :—Philosophy, 1 per cent.; literature, 20 per cent. ; fiction, 3 
per cent.; history, 35 per cent.; natural science, 15 per cent.; useful 
science, 15 per cent.; sociology, 6 per cent.; fine arts, 2 per cent.; 
and general works of reference, 3 per cent. 


“SIR JOSEPH BANKS.” 


In the lecture hall of the School of Arts, Professor E. E. Morris, 
M.A., Melbourne University, lectured on “Sir Joseph Banks.” There 
was a good audience, and Dr. James Norton, M.L.C., President of the 
Library Association of Australasia, presided. 


SECOND SESSION. OCTOBER 


The morning sitting was held at the Public Library, and the 
evening at the School of Arts, Pitt Street. On each occasion several 
papers were read. Mr. Hogue, Minister for Education, was present 
during part of the morning meeting, and in the course of a short 
speech, in which he welcomed the Delegates, he commended the idea 
which had brought about the formation of the Association. The 
Minister added that he would be pleased to do anything he could to 
promote the objects of the Association, or to assist in any deve- 
lopments which might follow as a result of the Delegates’ deliberations. 


STATE SUBSIDIES TO LIBRARIES. 


Mr. H. C. L. Anderson, M.A., Principal Librarian of the Public 
Library of New South Wales, read a paper on “State Subsidies and 
Private Benefactions to Libraries.” Mr. Anderson argued that a 
country worthy of national existence must have a National Library. 
Assuming, he said, the necessary existence of a National Library, it 
demanded consistently generous support from the State. Such support 
had been given in the past in the colony, and, on the whole, they 
might assert, as far as statistics could guide them, that, taking into 
account our population and our age, the support given to Public 
Libraries in Australia was very nearly as generous, if perhaps not so 
judicious, as that which had been given in the older countries of the 
world. 

The only assistance that he would crave from the Goverment in 
the form of an annual subsidy would be in favor of the remote country 
villages and hamlets of this colony. The Government might well 
devote £500 to subsidising a scheme by which all classes of pure and 
elevating literature, judiciously chosen, might be distributed to the 
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most remote parts of this colony, absolutely without any restriction, 
merely as an educational agency, to cheer the lives of some of our 
toilers whose lot is peculiarly cheerless, and to supply the stimulus 
to the boys and girls of our settlers’ homes, which might lead them to 
emulate the greatest heroes of American history, who have risen from 
the log cabin to the President’s chair. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 


In the course of a paper on the Dublin University Library, Dr. 
Alex. Leiper, M.A. (Melbourne), said, referring to Sydney :—‘‘ May 
one be pardoned for expressing astonishment that the magnificent 
collections of books, of which this great and wealthy city is justly 
proud, should be so poorly housed? What a contrast between your 
Public Library and your Post Office or Queen Victoria Market! 
Sydney provides for cabbages, tomatoes, and dead -letters a far 
more glorious abode than for the immortal remains of Plato or 
Shakespeare.” 

Mr. John Kelvin, Inspector of Public Schools in New South Wales, 
in his paper on “School Libraries,” argued strongly in favor of trying 
to promote School Libraries, which in the country districts were 
already the means of giving much amusement and instruction to 
children. He also referred to the usefulness of School Libraries in 
awakening in children a love of reading, which would accompany 
them into manhood and womanhood. 

A paper on “Children’s Home Libraries,” by Miss Margaret 
Windeyer, daughter of the late Mr. Justice Windeyer, did not arrive 
from Albany Library School, New York, U.S.A, in time to be read. 
Mr. Anderson explained that it would be included in the Official 
Report of the proceedings. 

At the Evening Session, held in the School of Arts, three papers 
were read. Professor MacCallum, of the Sydney University, dealt 
with the “Place of Fiction in Public Libraries.” He saw nothing 
against novel-reading if proper discrimination was shown in the 
selection of books, both by individuals and by people having control of 
Public Libraries. Papers were also contributed by Mr. W. Fairland, 
on “The Abuse of Fiction,” and by Mr. E. B. Taylor, on “ Municipal 
Libraries.” The latter contribution described the working of these 
Institutions in other parts of the world, and showed how a small rate 
for establishing Municipal Libraries in and around Sydney would 
work out. 


THIRD SESSION. OCTOBER 7th. 


Mr. Arthur W. Jose read a paper entitled: “ Difficulties of 
Country Schools of Arts,” largely critical in kind. As a whole he 
thought that country institutions of this kind in New South Wales 
were better than those in Victorian towns of similar size. But the 
average School of Arts was rarely a success until it became a sort of 
billiards and whist club, subsidised by the Government. In country 
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towns only about twelve persons in each thousand really cared for 
literature. The chief expenditure was on novels, such expenditure, of 
course, leaving nothing to show in a few years. 

Mr. W. H. C. Darvall (Seamen’s Free Libraries, Victoria), read a 
paper on “ Poetry and Public Libraries.” The important section of 
poetry, he said, was largely neglected, and often jeeringly spoken of. 
Library directors who admitted poetry to their shelves often did it as if 
they were in part ashamed of their action. Why? Because there was 
a widespread ignorance of poetry and a supercilious disinclination to 
seek for knowledge. 

Mr. Adam G. Melville (Melbourne) read a highly interesting 
paper on “The Book Trade in Australia.” He told how books which 
once enjoyed a great vogue—instancing “ Essays and Reviews, 1861 ” 
—lost their hold and died ; while others, such as Kinglake’s “ Eothen” 
—although apparently superseded as to matter by more modern writers 
—retained a perennial popularity. 

Mr. C. T. Clarke followed this with a terse and closely reasoned 
paper on “The Book Trade of New South Wales,” paying particular 
attention to what he called the mania for novelty, and its effect on the 
methods of the bookseller. 

The reading of a paper entitled “Literary Finds in Australia,” by 
Professor Morris, of Melbourne, was postponed, the professor being 
indisposed. 

Other technical papers—“ Bookbinding,” by Mr. F. S. Bryant, 
and “The Copyright Act of South Australia,” by Mr. A. A. Styles— 
were taken as read. 

After a business session in the afternoon the delegates visited the 
University and the Australian Museum. The general feeling is that 
the Conference will prove as permanently useful to the reading public 
as it has been enjoyable to the immediate participants. 

We are indebted to the Sydney Daly Telegraph for this report of 
an important conference. 

Arrangements are being made to publish the Proceedings of the 
Conference in a permanent form. A “Guide to the Loan Exhibition 
of old and rare books, manuscripts, engravings, and historical relics, 
held in the Great Hall, Sydney University,” compiled by Mr. H. C, L. 
Anderson, was printed and circulated. 


. 
CORRESPONDENCE, 


To the Editor of Tue Liprary Wor 
BOOKS BADLY BOUND. 

Sir,—I quite agree with Mr. Cuthbert Rogers’ letter of last month, 
ve Badly Bound Books. I have before me now several books just 
received from the Publishers, which have several sections almost out 
of them. These books will have to be re-sewn before they can be 
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issued. They are 6/- books, and it is a shame that they are sold to the 
public in such a slip-shod way. It does not say much for the work- 
manship that they have to be re-sewn before they can be issued. I 
feel sure that librarians will agree with me when I say that it is a 
source of great trouble and expense to our Library Committees, the 
indifferent workmanship displayed in the binding of modern books, as 
it invariably happens that if a book is let out with a section loose it is 
nearly sure to be lost, and it is quite impossible to say by whom. 

Frepk. H. Eustey, Librarian Guildford Working Men’s /nstitute. 


To the Editor of Tue Lisrary WorRLD. 
SALARIES OF LIBRARIANS. 


Sir,—Two advertisements have lately appeared in a well-known 
London journal. One is for an Assistant Librarian who is to receive 
£39 per annum. I will not state what one may feel inclined to, 
because it may be that only a youth is wanted, and that the library is 
not open every day. Let us hope so. But the second advertisement 
in the same paper, beats all I have ever seen. 

A Chief Librarian is required for a district where the penny rate 
produces £1,000. He will be expected to “establish and organise,” 
and be “acquainted with all modern administration ;’ must not be 
over 35, and be thoroughly experienced (he would scarcely be 
experienced in “all modern administration” under 35); and to 
receive the grand sum of £120 per annum. I read this twice in 
hopes I had made a mistake. I looked in the following issue of the 
paper to see if it was a printer’s error. I admit the advertisement 
does not state if it is house, coal, and light free, though I should 
scarcely think it could be otherwise. Assuming that it is the mere 
£120, and we have no licence for any other thought, I venture to 
state that it shows a disgraceful state of affairs to advertise for a 
competent man for so small a sum. Mr. Greenwood, in his valuable 
work on “ Public Libraries,” states that librarians “as a body are 
shockingly paid ;” but, although it was bad enough to write that 
in 1891, I should have thought that the last seven years would 
have made a difference in the minds of right-thinking persons. A 
librarian should be well informed, possess business habits, be obliging 
in manners, able to keep accounts (not a bookworm), with good tact ; 
but if to acquire all this means the handsome reward of £120 per 
annum, the sooner he changes his occupation the better. I have yet 
to learn that he should be paid less than a superintendent of the 
police or a Town Clerk, and when a suitable man is obtained it always 
pays to keep him. Make it worth his while to stay, or, if he be a 
shrewd man, he will seek “ fields afresh and pastures new.” 

I do not doubt that before this letter is printed the above situa- 
tions referred to will be filled, as the competition may be keen ; but 
‘working the willing horse” system never proved the justification of 
the act. DELTA. 
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